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Abstract 

This paper situates school-to-work transitional purpose of VETiS in 
Queensland by comparison of young adults who complete Year 12 for their different 
groups such as gender, geographic location, indigenous and socio-economic status. 
The literature indicates that students’ educational outcomes are related to their social 
environment and culture, an issue need to be paid attention by the teachers engaging 
in senior education. Methodologically, this study is situated in relation to the 
Australian Governments’ Melbourne Declaration on Educational Goals for Young 
Australians (MCEETYA, 2008) and the fourth edition of the AQF ( Australian 
Qualification Framework) Implementation Handbook (2007) on Guidelines for 
Certificates I - IV. Our data analysis based on Queensland Next Step surveys (2005- 
2008) represents an attempt of Sen’s (1992, 1999) conceptualisation of individual 
capability and achievement, freedom to choice as well as their interrelationship to 
their social groupings. The paper explores how the teacher educators as well student- 
teachers position themselves based on Senior Learning innovation, how to balance 
tensions between the reality of a working market model and teaching young adults in 
VETiS. Finally, some recommendations are proposed on how to cultivate multi- 
functional student-teachers for enhancing Senior Learning education and empower 
them to contribute to effective and efficient teaching in senior level education. 

1. Introduction 

Education and training are important drivers of economic and social success for 
individuals, employers and nations. Vocational education and training in schools 
(VETiS) may offer a route whereby young adults might escape from their 
disadvantaged backgrounds and climb the socio-economic ladder. This paper adds to 
the conceptual exploration of inequality and achievement through an examination of 
data regarding the post-school destinations of Year 12 completers. Focusing on 
gender, geographic location, Indigenous identity and socio-economic status, it seeks 
to extend current policy considerations in terms of the freedom Year 12 completers 
have to achieve valued goals, including the place of Vocational Education and 
Training in their work/life trajectory. Specifically, this paper uses Amartya Sen’s 
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(1992; 1999) capability approach to explore what Year 12 completers’ post-school 
destinations might mean for teacher education. 

This paper represents but an initial attempt at ascertain the potential of Sen’s 
(1992; 1999) conceptualisation of capability approach in studying the post-school 
destinations of young adults according, having due regard for their heterogeneity, for 
insights into future directions for teacher education. This paper provides an analysis 
of Queensland Government’s (2005; 2006; 2007; 2008) Next Step reports which 
present the results of annual State-wide surveys of the destinations of students who 
completed Year 12 at the end of previous year. In doing so, this paper contributes 
three important features that are not currently available in the research literature on 
the outcomes of Vocational Education and Training in (Queensland) Schools (VETiS). 
First, while the Queensland Next Step survey concentrates on a year by year analysis, 
this paper gives a picture of the post-school destinations of Year 12 across four years. 
Second, the study reported contributes to a longitudinal analysis of the Queensland 
Government’s Next Step surveys. Third, it enables comparisons to be made of Year 12 
completers’ destination and VET, higher education, work or other activities. 

The Queensland Government’s Next Step (2005; 2006; 2007; 2008) surveys 
report the results of annual State-wide analysis of the destinations of students who 
completed Year 12 at the end of previous year. These reports provide the infonnation 
about the initial study and/or work destinations of young adults after completing 
Senior Learning. Our analysis identifies four main destinations for different groups of 
Year 12 completers, namely, further study at university; further study in VET 
including apprenticeships or traineeships; full-time work, and other activities 
including part-time work, unemployment or not in the labour force. The implications 
for teacher education relate to the diversity among Year 12 completers; improving 
access to university; preparing teachers of students pursuing other productive post- 
school destinations, and addressing the needs of students for whom Senior L/earning 
is failing. The paper provides insights into the educational research in this field and 
offers a preliminary attempt at ascertain the relevance of Sen’s (1992, 1999) 
capability approach to the outcomes young adults gain from Queensland’s reforms to 
Senior Learning. 

2. Sen’s Capability Approach 

It is often argued that education will help the young adults gain a good job and a 
better future. However, it should be noted that their choices are influenced not only by 
their own decision but also by factors such as the economy, public policies and other 
environmental influences. 

Amartya Sen (1992) has conceptualised the capability approach as a broad 
nonnative framework for the evaluation and assessment of individual well-being and 
their social arrangements. It provides the theoretical foundations for his human 
development model, which stands in opposition to the human capital mould. The core 
characteristic of the capability approach is its focus on what people are effectively 
able to do and to be, that is, their capability. Sen (1992:5) defines “capability” in the 
following terms: 

“A person’s capability to achieve functionings (doing or being) that he or 
she has reason to value provides a general approach to the evaluation of 
social arrangements, and this yields a particular way of viewing the 
assessment of equality and inequality”. 
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The capability approach is based on the notion that life is composed of various 
doings and beings, the quality of a life is assessed in terms of the person’s freedom to 
choose from possible ways of living to achieve valuable functionings (Sen, 1992: 40). 
With the capability approach, he offers a highly productive alternative infonnational 
basis for social evolution to that of the human capital model. It does so, first by the 
identification of valuable functionings and second, by asking which functionings a 
person is able to achieve if s/he wants to do so. 

The notion of agency is central to the capability approach. The core of 
functionings and capabilities is the matter of choice, where a person exercises her 
or his agency to make choices from a range of alternatives: 



“A person can — and typically does — also have goals and values other than 
the pursuit of one’s own well-being... A person’s agency achievement 
refers to the realization of goals and values she has reasons to pursue, 
whether or not they are connected with her own well-being. . .It refers to the 
person’s success in the pursuit of the totality of her considered goals and 
objectives” (Sen, 1992: 56). 

For Sen (1992) agency and well-being are connected to mean one’s ability to 
pursue goals that one values and has reason to value. The concept of agency advanced 
by Sen (1992: 58) relates to a person’s capability to act and bring about change, the 
achievement of which can be judged in terms of her/his own values and objectives. 
However, he points out a person’s achievements are not caused solely by her/his own 
activities. Circumstances beyond his/her own control also aid - or hinder - his/her 
functionings directed at achieving well-being. 

Measuring well-being freedom, or well-being achievements, does not coincide 
with an assessment of human agency, or agency achievements. Agency is linked to 
the capability someone has to act, and through her/his action to induce changes s/he 
values and seeks. This is one of Sen’s (1992) key concepts in discussing the 
individual freedom for development. 

However, how can we choose or identify the valuable capability and funtionings 
among the range of possible relevant funtionings and capabilities necessary for well- 
being? Sen (1992: x) considers the question of “freedom” and asks “equality of what” 
for “the actual diversity of human beings”. He says: 

“We are deeply diverse in our internal characteristics (such as age, gender, 
general abilities, particular talents, proneness to illnesses, and so on) as 
well as in external circumstances (such as ownership of assets, social 
background, environmental predicaments, and so on)” (Sen, 1992: xi). 

Sen (1992: 43) suggests selecting a class of functionings in the corresponding 
description of capabilities under evaluative spaces. The focus is on “the underlying 
concerns and values, in terms of which some definable functionings may be important 
and others quite trivial and negligible.” (Sen, 1992: 44) 

However, we should note that there are many factors influencing the means and 
extent of freedom. Sen (1992: 36) indicates that “resources tell us about the set of 
commodity bundles from which we can choose”. A young adult’s advantage may be 
judged by a command over resources in his/her social environment. This is an 
important indicator to use when comparing individual advantage concerning the issue 
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of freedom. Differences in social and economic characteristics can make the 
conversion of resources or primary goods into the freedom to achieve variable. 

The capability approach in education 

Sen’s (1992) capability approach characterises individual well-being in terms of 
what a person is actually able to do or to be. Therefore, education is important in the 
capability approach for both intrinsic and instrumental reasons. Being knowledgeable 
and having access to an education that allows a person to flourish is argued to be a 
valuable capability. How have others gone about researching capabilities in education? 

There is an increased exploration of the capability approach from an educational 
point of view because “education and literacy might actually be considered as key 
factors in the capability approach” (Otto & Ziegler, 2006: 269). Both education and 
literacy are “regarded as fundamental resources enabling people and structuring the 
effective opportunities of people to live a life they have reason to choose and value” 
(Otto & Ziegler, 2006: 269). 

Robeyns (2006) examined the intrinsic value of literacy and its instrumental role 
in enhancing wider capabilities. Robeyns (2006: 69) conducted research with 
attention to gender issues by comparing three models of education, namely the human 
capital supposition, rights discourse and the capability approach. For Robeyns (2006: 
70) the implications for educational policies means “dealing with rights discourses 
strategically, using them where they are likely to contribute to expanding people’s 
educational capabilities, and supplementing them with other instruments if needed”. 
Lanzi (2007: 426) investigated a conceptual framework in which educational policies 
can be analysed and designed with a capability approach. Without capability, that is a 
person’s abilities, skills and knowledge, the individual facing shortfalls in 
“opportunities for functioning” needed to exercise legal rights, engage public policies 
or external social conditions to achieve what they desire and value (Lanzi, 2007: 426). 
Thus, capabilities are positively or negatively affected by achieved functionings. 
Lanzi (2007: 427) points out that “there are no clear boundaries between different 
sorts of capabilities. All of them interact with each other and with respect to the 
achieved functionings”. Some capabilities can, and need to be fostered by educational 
involvement for living in the infonnation age (Lanzi, 2007: 426). 

In the tenninology of the capability approach, Robeyns (2005: 99) points out 
three groups of conversion factors influence how well a person can convert capability 
inputs into functionings achievements. These conversion factors are: 

1. Personal conversion factors such as physical condition, sex, literacy, 
intelligence which influence how a person can convert the characteristics, 
commodities, infrastructures into a functioning. 

2. Social conversion factors such as public policy, social norms, gender roles, 
societal hierarchies, discriminating practises and 

3. Environmental conversion factors such as climate, geographical location, 
education distribution play a role in the conversion from characteristics of the 
good to the individual functioning. 

All of these factors influence whether, how and to which degree young adults 
can use their capabilities to convert the characteristics of external and internal 
economic, social and cultural assets into particular personal functionings. This 
suggests four contributory questions for which Sen’s (1992; 1999) capability 
approach to analysing evidence of Year 12 completers’ post-school destinations can 
be discussed in terms of implications for teacher education: 
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1. How might teacher education respond to the different kinds of diversity 
constructed the Next Steps reports? 

2. What is teacher education to do to improve opportunities for access to teacher 
education for those groupings of students not accessing university? 

3. What is teacher education to do for those teachers who teach students who are 
pursuing a range of productive post-school destinations? 

4. What is teacher education to do those students for whom innovation in seniors 
secondary schooling through VETiS are still failing? 

The next section provides an overview of research strategy used in this study. It 
involves an investigation of the statistical representation of the post-school 
destinations for Year 12 completers in order to explore the place of VETiS in the 
lives of those of Indigenous identity and differing socio-economic status and/or 
geographic locations. 

3. Research Method 

This study is working towards elucidating keys features of the relations 
between inequality, achievement and the freedom to achieve (Sen, 1992) by 
developing theoretically infonned and empirically grounded explanations. Three 
points relating to this study are highlighted here, namely the delimitations of the case, 
its policy context, and the data set that has been analysed. 

The case of “post-school destinations for Year 12 completers” 

The focus of this study is on the “post-school destinations for Year 12 
completers”, a focus both directs the collection of the research evidence and which, in 
turn is refined in the light of a theoretically informed analysis of the data. An initial 
conceptualisation of “post-school destinations for Year 12 completers” arose from 
Singh and Sawyer’s (2008) report that in 2000, of the 58,100 school leavers in 
Queensland, 28 per cent (16,400) were “early school leavers,” of whom 76 per cent 
were not in education or training, and 29 per cent were unemployed. Earlier, Gardner 
(2002: 12-14) recommended that the 5000 (11.5 %) of Queensland students who left 
school before Year 11 be targeted by policy-makers for new initiatives in education, 
training and work. 

Delimited in this way, “post-school destinations for Year 12 completers” names 
the young adults who might be assumed to be the beneficiaries of the Queensland 
Government’s education and training reforms. These reforms have encouraged 
schools to improve the employability of all young adults and to engage more actively 
those disengaging from education and training. 

The policy situatedness of this study 

That education is an important driver of economic and social success for 
individuals, employers and nations have been identified as a driver of Government 
policy, at the State, Commonwealth and National levels no matter which aspect of 
education different polices address (see Table 1). All the recent policies focus on 
government commitment to offer equal educational opportunity for young adults, and 
to ensure that having the knowledge, understanding, skills and values predicted to 
being necessary a productive and rewarding life in society. All these particular 
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educational policies aim to provide various responsive and flexible pathways to 
ensure the successful transition of young adults from school to the job market by 
integrating curriculum and pedagogy with the projected demands of higher education 
and the labour market. 

The Australian Governments’ Melbourne Declaration on Educational Goals for 
Young Australians (MCEETYA, 2008), builds on the previous the goals for schooling 
made in Adelaide in 1999. The Adelaide Declaration (DEST, 1999) aimed to ensure 
that each citizen has “the necessary knowledge, understanding, skills and values for a 
productive and rewarding life in an educated, just and open society”. It emphasised 
the capacity of all young people to leam, and the role of schooling in developing that 
capacity. The intention is to ensure that when students leave school they have 
employment-related skills, an understanding of the work environment, career options 
and pathways to vocational education and training (VET), further education, 
employment and lifelong learning. 

Stepping Forward — Improving Pathways for all Young People — A Joint 
Declaration by Common wealth, State and Territory Ministers for Education, Training, 
Employment, Youth and Community Sendees (MCEETYA, 2002) proposed strategies 
to support young adults moving successfully through the different stages of their lives 
and responding to the challenges of the future. In particular Stepping Forward 
proposed practical options for strengthening transition pathways for young adults who 
are disconnected or at risk of becoming disconnected (MCEETYA, 2002: 1). 

The Joint Ministerial Statement: Future Directions for Vocational Education 
and Training in Queensland Schools (Queensland Government, 2004) made a 
commitment to develop clear pathways to tertiary study, including recognition of 
VETiS undertaken at or through school. Queensland's proposed responses to the 
challenges of skills for jobs and growth (Green Paper j (Queensland Government, 
2005) supported the Queensland Government’s focused on improving VET services 
across both the public and private training sectors so as to be more responsive to 
industry needs. It proposed modernising the roles of and relationships between 
universities, industry groups, businesses, employers and public and private training 
providers. 

The Education (General Provisions) Act 2006 (Queensland Government, 2006) 
is a milestone in innovation in Queensland Senior Learning being “the primary 
legislative instrument for education in Queensland”. Young adults in Queensland are 
now required to stay at school to participate in education or training for a further two 
years (Years 1 1 and 12), or until they have gained the new Queensland Certificate of 
Education or Certificate III/IV vocational qualification, or until they turn 17 
(Queensland Government, 2005: 19). The Education (General Provisions) Act 2006 
(Queensland Government, 2006) provided “the first major shift in the delivery of 
education in Queensland in more than 40 years [and supplied] a legislative framework 
for the Senior Phase of Learning to ensure that Queensland’s young people are either 
‘learning or earning’” (Harreveld & Singh, 2006: 28). 

Towards Q2 (Queensland Government, 2008) considers the benefits of, and 
connections between education and the economy as well as the environment, health, 
crime and community engagement. This policy claims “Queenslanders are better 
educated and more skilled than they’ve ever been” (Queensland Government, 2008: 
26) since Queensland Government endorsed Queensland State Education 2010 
(Queensland Government, 2000). Towards Q2 (Queensland Government, 2008: 7) 
identifies entrenched disadvantage as necessitating empowering of disadvantaged 
people with purpose and knowledge to make changes that create a better and brighter 
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future. It speaks to the inequality of education from the root and commits the 
Queensland Government to ensuring that disadvantaged groups will not be left behind. 
The Queensland Government promises that “more young Queenslanders [will] 
complete Year 12 or equivalent level of achievement as an essential building block 
for post-school qualifications” (Queensland Government, 2008: 31). 

Ten years after the issue of the Adelaide Declaration, the Australian Education 
Ministers issued the Melbourne Declaration (MCEETYA, 2008) expressing their 
aspirations for young Australians for the next decade and beyond. Besides setting 
“equity and excellence” in school education as the number one national goal, the 
second goal of the Melbourne Declaration is that “all young Australians become 
successful learners, confident and creative individuals and active and informed 
citizens” (MCEETYA, 2008: 3). In addition to further developing the knowledge and 
academic skills of all young Australians, the Melbourne Declaration emphasises the 
promotion of personalised learning to fulfil students’ diverse capabilities, providing 
equal access to high-quality schooling free from discrimination based on gender, 
socioeconomic background or geographic location (MCEETYA, 2008: 7). 

All of these policies generated over the past decade support successful pathways 
for young adults, regardless of gender, Indigenous identity, location, or 
socioeconomic status. These policies on education, training and employment now 
influence, but do not decisively determine student’s destination after completing Year 
12 . 

Table 1: Policy context related to the Next Step 2005-2008 



Year/ event/ publication 


Significance and influence on education and training 


The Adelaide Declaration on 
National Goals for Schooling in 
the 21 st Century (DEST, 1999) 


• provides broad directions to guide schools and education authorities in 
securing these outcomes for students 

• develop fully the talents and capacities of all students 

• foster clear and recognised pathways to employment and further education 


Footprints to the future: report 
from the Prime Minister's Youth 
Pathways Action Plan Taskforce 
(The former Howard 
Government's Youth Pathways 
Action Plan Taskforce, 2001) 


• address to strengthen pathways for young people from school to work, 
further education and active citizenship 

• address education and training as the foundation for effective transitions 

• provide support and strategies for those young people who may experience 
some difficulties in their transitions 

• focus on young adults diversity 


Stepping Forward: Improving 
Pathways for all Young People 
(MCEETYA, 2002) 


• focus on developing practical options to strengthen transition pathways for 
young people who are disconnected or at risk of becoming disconnected 
from society 

• establish a common direction in developing transition opportunities for 
young people, particularly those most at risk 


Stepping Forward Action Plan 
((MCEETYA, 2002) 


• promote a holistic approach to the range of options that young people face 
as they move towards independence 

• identify initiatives that address the needs of vulnerable young people 


Joint Ministerial Statement: 
Future Directions for Vocational 
Education and Training 
in Queensland Schools 
(Queensland Government, 2004) 


• more students exit with recognised VET qualifications, and with 
qualifications at Certificate III level if possible 

• qualifications obtained through VET in Schools programs will receive 
better recognition from industry 

• QSA will have sustainable processes in syllabus development, support 
and advice to schools to ensure qualifications are current 

• pathways through VET to further education and employment will be 
stronger than at present, and 

• more VET study options will be available to students, including the 
option for school students to enrol in a Certificate III level qualification 
that can be completed post-school at a registered training organisation. 


Queensland's proposed responses 
to the challenges of skills for 


• develop a more responsive and flexible vocational education and training 
system 
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jobs and growth (Green Paper) 
(Queensland Government, 2005) 


• develop a workforce and skills response to the ageing population 

• increase labour force participation through new skilling strategies for the 
under-skilled 


Education (General Provisions) 
Act 2006 (Queensland 
Government, 2006) 


• support young people remaining in education or training until the age of 17 

• make available to each Queensland child or young person a high-quality 
education 

• ensure education programs are responsive to the individual needs of 
children and young people 


Melbourne Declaration on 
Educational Goals for Young 
Australians (MCEETYA, 2008) 


• sets two educational goals for the next 10 years 

1. Australian schooling promotes equity and excellence. 

2. All young Australians become successful learners, confident and 
creative individuals, active and informed citizens. 


Towards Q2 (Queensland 
Government, 2008) 


• stress on technological advancements and increase global competition for 
new knowledge 

• place a higher premium on skilled workers into the future 



The data set 

Harreveld and Singh (2008) found that, until recently specific outcomes from 
Queensland’s reforms to Senior L/eaming (Year 10, 11 and 12) were difficult to 
capture and verify from official evaluations. With the statistical data now available 
from the Next Step surveys (Queensland Government, 2005; 2006; 2007; 2008) this 
study contributes to efforts to redress this concern. The Next Step surveys are 
conducted by (what is now) the Queensland Department of Education, and Training 
through the Office of the Government Statistician. The surveys to-date have targeted 
all students from Government schools, non-Govemment schools and TAFE secondary 
colleges who completed Year 12 in Queensland in 2004, 2005, 2006 and 2007. The 
response rates for the surveys has increased over time, rising from 59.9% in 2005 to 
77.5% in 2007, and stabilising thereafter with 81.2% in 2007 and 80.1% in 2008. 

4. Destinations of Queensland’s Year 12 completers in Queensland (2005-08) 

This section begins by providing a profile of main destination of Year 12 
completers in Queensland for the time-span 2005-2008. It then indicates the main 
destination of Year 12 completers by gender, socio-economic status, 
metropolitan/non-metropolitan location and Indigenous identity for the same period. 

Main destination of Queensland’s Year 12 completers 

With respect to the post-school destinations for Year 12 completers, Table 2 
shows that university is still the most likely choice for young adults, even with the 
small decline rate by 2.2 % from 2005 to 2008. The choice of VET for young adults 
after Year 12 accounts for more than one quarter of the total number of students. 
However, the VET destination rate dropped by 4.6% from 2005 to 2008. The decline 
in VET destinations reflects mixed results for different groupings of students. There 
were those Year 12 completers who entered full work at an increasing rate of 2.5% 
over the four years. It may be presumed that the increasing employment rate was 
positively related to the global economic boom during the past four years. However, 
with the economic crisis beginning in 2008, it is expected that the employment rate of 
young adults is likely to decline. This will pose new question for Governments, 
policy-makers, educators, employment brokers and young adults themselves. The 
destination for those designated as “other” increased from 17.6% in 2005 to 22% in 
2008. The “other” destinations include working part-time, seeking work or not 
studying/not in labour force. Apparently, despite the Queensland’s refonnist 
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aspirations this suggests that there are still significant numbers of young adults are not 
successful in making the transition from learning to earning after leaving school. 



Table 2: Main destinations of Year 12 completers by gender, by Metro/Non-metro, by Indigenous 
status, Queensland (2005-2008) 







2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


University 


Male % 


31.8 


31.9 


32 


30.8 


Female % 


40.6 


41.1 


40.5 


37.7 


Metropolitan % 


39.2 


40.4 


41.2 


38.7 


Non-metro % 


31 


29 


26.3 


24.9 


Indigenous % 


15 


15.3 


12.6 


14 


Non-lndige % 


37.1 


37.1 


37.1 


34.9 


Total No. / % 


8648/36.6 


11378/36.7 


12022/36.6 


11546/34.4 


VET 


Male % 


35.2 


33.2 


32.3 


31.4 


Female % 


27.2 


24.3 


22.4 


21.4 


Metropolitan % 


29 . 7 


26 . 9 


25 . 6 


24.8 


Non-metro % 


33.2 


32 . 4 


32 . 6 


29 . 4 


Indigenous % 


39.1 


36.1 


33.2 


31.9 


Non-lndige % 


30.7 


28.4 


27 


26 


Total No. / % 


7293/30.8 


8848/28.6 


8939/27.1 


8788/26.2 


Full-time 


Male % 


15.5 


14.4 


15.3 


17.1 


Female % 


14.5 


12.7 


15.3 


17.7 


Metropolitan % 


13.6 


12 


12.8 


15.4 


Non-metro % 


17.8 


16.7 


20.6 


21.8 


Indigenous % 


16.4 


13.6 


14.4 


16.5 


Non-lndige % 


14.9 


13.5 


15.3 


17.4 


Total No. / % 


3532 14.9 


4188/13.5 


5028/15.3 


5838 / 17 .4 


Other 


Male % 


17.5 


20.6 


20.4 


20.7 


Female % 


17.8 


21.9 


21.8 


23.2 


Metropolitan % 


17.4 


20.9 


20.5 


21.2 


Non-metro % 


18 


21.9 


22.5 


221 


Indigenous % 


29.4 


34.9 


39.7 


37.5 


Non-lndige % 


17.3 


21 


20.7 


21.7 


Total No. / % 


4175/17.6 


6575/21.2 


6959/21.2 


7396/22 



Main destination of Year 12 completers by gender 

According to Table 2, there are gender differences evident in the post-school 
destination of Queensland’s young adults. It shows that females are more likely to 
enter university at a rate 10% higher compared than their male peers. The same 
tendency appears in some of the higher level VET programs such as Certificates III 
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and IV, and the traineeships (see Table 5). However, approximately 10% more males 
than females are more likely to enrol in VET courses. With respect to non-learning 
destinations, a similar proportion of males and females enter full-time work or other 
activities. Another point worth noting is that the destination of females with respect to 
“other” activities dropped by 2.5% in 2008 compared to the previous three years (see 
Table 2). The gap for “other” activities between males and females is more salient 
among the Indigenous group (see Table 4). 

Main destination of Year 12 completers by socio-economic status 

Transition to post-school education and training appears to be strongly 
associated with socioeconomic status (see Table 3). The percentage of Year 12 
completers destination to university from the lowest SES grouping dropped by 6.7% 
from 2005 to 2008. During this period Year 12 completers from the highest SES 
grouping were twice as likely to enter university as those from the lowest SES 
grouping. For all SES groupings VET as a post-Year 12 destination dropped 
approximately 4% from 2005 to 2008. However, 6% fewer of those in the highest 
SES quartile undertook VET courses following Year 12 relative to those in the lowest 
SES quartile. Those Year 12 completers in the lowest SES grouping entered full work 
at an increasing rate over the four years, rising by 4%; it went up by 3% for those 
grouped in the highest SES quartile. In tenns of “other” destinations those grouped in 
the lowest SES quartile increased by 6.5% across year 2005 to 2008. While those 
grouped in the highest SES Year 12 completers also followed this trend, with the 
percentage rising among those “working full time” and “other” destinations, there was 
only a moderate increase (1.7%) among those in “other destinations.” 



Table 3: Main destination of Year 12 completers, by socio-economic status, Queensland (2005- 
2008) 







2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


University 


Lowest SES % 


30 


25.6 


25.6 


23.3 


2 nd lowest SES % 


32.7 


31.6% 


31.4 


29.2 


2 nd highest SES% 


38.5 


38.2% 


37 


36.7 


Highest SES % 


49 


51.3% 


51.8 


48.3 


VET 


Lowest SES % 


32.3 


32.3 


30.4 


28.6 


2 nd lowest SES % 


32.1 


30.5 


29.7 


27.4 


2 nd highest SES% 


29.7 


28.3 


27.2 


26.3 


Highest SES % 


26.6 


23.2 


21.6 


22.4 


Full-time 


Lowest SES % 


15.7 


15.9 


17.5 


19.7 


2 nd lowest SES % 


16.0 


15.2 


16.9 


19.3 


2 nd highest SES% 


15.3 


12.5 


15.4 


17.0 


Highest SES % 


10.5 


10.3 


11.2 


13.5 
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Other 


Lowest SES % 


22 


26.2 


26.5 


28.5 


2 nd lowest SES % 


19 


22.7 


22 


24 


2 nd highest SES% 


16.3 


21 


20.4 


20.1 


Highest SES % 


14 


15.2 


15.4 


15.7 



Main destination of Year 12 completers by metropolitan/non-metropolitan location 

According to the Next Step (2006, 36), the metropolitan area is defined as 
“schools in the Statistical Divisions of Brisbane, Gold Coast, Sunshine Coast and 
West Moreton, while non-metropolitan encompass the remainder of Queensland”. 
Table 2 outlines the regional differences in the main destinations of Year 12 graduates 
combined with other factors such as gender, Indigenous identity. It shows the key 
results in this regard. First, the university destination rate in metropolitan regions is 
much higher than that in non-metropolitan regions, being 8.2%, 1 1.4%, 15.9%, 13.8% 
respectively higher across the years 2005 to 2008. Second, the VET destination rate in 
non-metropolitan regions is much higher than that in metropolitan regions, being 
6.5%, 5.5%, 7% and 4.6% higher across the years 2005 to 2008. Third, the full-time 
work destination rate in non-metropolitan regions is also higher than that in 
metropolitan regions, being 4.2%, 4.7%, 7.8% and 6.4% higher across the years 2005 
to 2008. 

Main destination of Year 12 completers by Indigenous iden tity 

According to the Next Step’s data (Queensland Government, 2005, 2006, 2007, 
2008) Indigenous Year 12 completers make up 2.1%, 1.9%, 2.3% and 2.4% 
respectively of the total cohort. Table 2 shows that Indigenous Year 12 completers 
were as less than 50% likely enter university when compared with their non- 
Indigenous peers. However, more Indigenous choose to VET destinations by 5-8% 
higher than Non-indigenous peers during 2005 to 2008. Another gap between 
Indigenous and non-indigenous Year 12 completers is that approximately 16% more 
Indigenous Year 12 graduates are in “other” category. Table 4 shows the large 
variation in destinations among Indigenous Year 12 graduates by gender and regions. 
More female Indigenous graduates choose to enter university compared to their male 
Indigenous peers, but the choices they made with respect to VET is the opposite; 
more Indigenous males than females choose to take VET programs. Further, there are 
substantial regional differences between the Indigenous Year 12 completers in 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. The Indigenous Year 12 graduates in the 
metropolitan area are more than twice as likely as those in non-metropolitan area to 
enter university. However, the “other” destination is approximately 10% higher for 
Indigenous Year 12 graduates from non-metropolitan area than those from 
metropolitan area. 



Table 4: Main destination of Indigenous Year 12 completers, by gender and Metro/Non-metro 
status, Queensland (2005-2008) 







2005 

% 


2006 

% 


2007 

% 


2008 

% 


University 


Male % 


12.4 


8.5 


8.6 


10.5 


Female % 


17 


20.4 


16.4 


17.3 
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Metro % 




20.5 


22.4 


21.8 


Non-metro % 




12.6 


8 


8.1 


VET 


Male % 


44 


44.2 


37.5 


36.5 


Female % 


35.1 


30 


29.4 


27.8 


Metro % 




37.5 


33 


29.6 


Non-metro % 




35.3 


33.3 


33.7 


Full-time 


Male % 


17.8 


15.9 


16.1 


17.7 


Female % 


15.2 


12 


12.8 


15.4 


Metro % 




12.7 


14.3 


16.3 


Non-metro % 




14.1 


14.5 


16.7 


Other 


Male % 


25.8 


31.4 


37.8 


35.4 


Female % 


32.6 


37.6 


41.6 


39.5 


Metro % 




29.3 


30.2 


32.4 


Non-metro % 




37.9 


43.2 


41.4 



Main destination of Year 12 completers for VET by gender, metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan, by Indigenous status, by SES 

Vocational education and training pathways influence young adults’ choice of 
destinations. Table 5 provides infonnation about Year 12 graduates’ VET destinations 
based on the Australian Qualifications Framework (AQF) for recognised vocational 
education and training qualifications, Certificate I-IV. Approximately 0.9-3. 2% more 
Indigenous young adults choose relatively lower level of VET Certificate I-II 
compared those in the non-Indigenous grouping. Likewise, young adults from the 
non-metropolitan region, Indigenous and lowest socioeconomic background are less 
likely to choose a Certificate IV destination which is a higher level qualification likely 
to lead to more professional work. Young adults from the metropolitan area are more 
than twice as likely as those from non-metropolitan area to choose a Certificate IV 
destination. Table 5 also shows the gender-oriented destination of Year 12 graduates. 
Young adult males are five times more like to choose an apprenticeship than females, 
and twice as likely as young adult females to choose traineeships. Interestingly, the 
choice of an apprenticeship or traineeship as a post-school destination is much more 
likely among young adults from the non-metropolitan region, Indigenous graduates or 
those of the lowest SES background. 

Table 5: Main destination of Year 12 completers for VET, by gender, metro/non-metro, 
indigenous and socio-economic status, Queensland 2005-2008 







2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


Cert 1-11/ other 


Male % 


4.3 


4.3 


3.9 


3.5 


Female % 


3.7 


3.9 


3.1 


3.2 


Metro % 


3.7 


4 


3.2 


3.2 


Non-metro % 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


3.6 


Indigenous % 


7.1 


5 


6.6 


5 


Non-lndige % 


3.9 


4.1 


3.4 


3.3 


Lowest SES % 


4.5 


4.8 


4.4 


3.9 


Highest SES % 


3.5 


3.5 


2.9 


2.8 


Cert III 


Male % 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


Female % 


2.7 


3.1 


2.4 


2.4 


Metro % 


2.0 


2.1 


1.7 


1.6 


Non-metro % 


2.4 


2.7 


2.2 


2.2 


Indigenous % 


2.6 


2.8 


1.8 


3.9 


Non-lndige % 


2.1 


2.2 


2.7 


1.8 


Lowest SES % 


2.7 


3.4 


2.4 


2.8 
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Highest SES % 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


Cert IV + 




7.7 


6.5 


6.0 


5.4 




9.6 


7.7 


7.3 


6.9 




10.9 


9 


8.5 


7.7 




4.2 


3.3 


2.8 


2.8 




6.1 


4.3 


3.8 


4.2 




8.8 


7.2 


6.8 


6.2 




9.2 


6.2 


6.4 


5.3 




10.2 


7.9 


7.1 


6.5 


Apprentice 


Male % 


17.3 


16.6 


17.3. 


17.3 


Female % 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


Metro % 


7.7 


7.2 


7.8 


8.1 


Non-metro % 


12 


12.8 


12.6 


12.8 


Indigenous % 


10.8 


12.1 


9.5 


9.3 


Non-lndige % 


9.1 


8.9 


9.3 


9.5 


Lowest SES % 


9.1 


10.3 


9.7 


9.9 


Highest SES % 


6.6 


8.5 


7.0 


8.1 


Trainee 


Male % 


4.5 


4.5 


4.0 


4 


Female % 


9.0 


7.5 


7.5 


6.6 


Metro % 


5.4 


4.6 


4.4 


4.2 


Non-metro % 


10.2 


9.2 


9 


8 


Indigenous % 


12.4 


11.8 


10.6 


9.6 


Non-lndige % 


6.8 


5.9 


5.7 


5.3 


Lowest SES % 


6.8 


7.7 


7.5 


6.8 


Highest SES % 


4.8 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 



The VET destination distribution in Queensland shows that the big gap the 
post- Year 12 destination of young adults associated with regional, Indigenous and 
economic differences. This may suggest that the projected outcomes from 
Queensland’s refonns, including reworking Senior L/eaming around VETiS is not 
begun to take effect in rural, remote and low SES communities. 

5, Year 12 completers’ destinations, capabilities and teacher education 

This paper has examined the post-school destinations achievement of 
Queensland’s Year 12 completers according to their gender, regional, racial and 
socio-economic status inequality. Students’ post-school achievements and 
destination are related to diversity of their internal characteristics and external 
circumstances. What can be said about the well-being of Queensland’s Year 12 
completers and their social arrangements? To evaluate the policy arrangements 
made for Queensland’s young adults, and to make an assessment of equality and 
inequality, Sen (1992) suggests ascertaining how the capabilities they have gained 
through the innovations in Senior Learning have enabled them to achieve 
functionings (ways of doing or being) that they have reason to value. In other word, 
in terms of the capabilities of these young adults what are they effectively able to do 
and to be? 

Teacher education ’s response to the diversity constructed the Next Steps reports 

To extend current considerations of the relations between inequality and 
achievement we have turned to the work of Sen. The journey for exploration of young 
adults development should be from a person’s diversity in a social environment 
proposed by Sen (1999) which is the irreplaceable contribution to the conceptual 
content. However, there are diversities of many different kinds. It might end up in a 
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total mess of empirical confusion if we try to take note of all the diversities. “The 
demands of practice indicate discretion and suggest that we disregard some diversities 
while concentrating on the more important ones” (Sen, 1992: 117). The question is 
that what the significant diversities are taken into serious account in some certain 
context. Sen (1992: 117) argues that “general analyses of inequality must, in many 
cases, proceed in tenns of groups — rather than specific individual — and would tend to 
confine attention to intergroup variations”. In doing group analysis, we have to pick 
and choose between different ways of classifying people, and the classifications 
themselves select particular types of diversities rather than others. In the Next Step 
surveys, the students are classified by gender, economic status, regions. Therefore, it 
raises the questions of how to interpret young adults’ choices and how to help them 
achieve their valued capabilities facing with teachers, education researchers and 
policy makers. 

Improving opportunities for access to teacher education for those groupings of 
students not accessing university 

Students’ post-school achievements and destination are related to diversity 
of their internal characteristics and external circumstances. The results shows that 
more girl students choose to go to university or higher level of VET Certificate 
which indicates a positive gender factor in recent education. However, it should be 
noted the gap of choices of the post-school destination between urban and rural 
students; high and low SES as well as Indigenous and non-Indigenous students. 
This leads us to ask if young adults throughout Queensland are getting equal 
opportunities to convert their resources into capabilities or well-being? 

The quality of the lives of Queensland’s Year 12 completers can be assessed in 
terms of these young adults’ freedom to choose from possible ways of living to 
achieve valuable functionings, which are the various things they want to do and be 
(Sen, 1992: 40). Queensland’s Year 12 completers should be able to make choices 
from a range of valuable alternatives such university, high-level VET or full-time 
work, over other destinations such as unemployment, low level VET or part-time 
work. However, as Sen (1992) suggests the post-school destinations for these young 
adults are not solely the result of their her/his own activities, otherwise why would 
there be a need for Government policies for refonning education and training in 
Senior L/earning. The evidence from the Next Steps Queensland Government reports 
indicate that there are circumstances beyond the control of these young adults which 
aid some while hindering others in achieving their well-being. The Next Steps 
measures of the well-being or achievements of these young adults do not coincide 
with their agency; that is their individual capability to act and to induce changes s/he 
values and seeks. 

Queensland’s Next Steps surveys provide valuable evidence for reconsidering 
current policies claiming to redress the relations between inequality and educational 
achievement. The position of Year 12 completers in their education, training, work or 
‘other’ context can be judged from two different perspectives. Their actual achieved 
destination can be related to what the reforms in Senior L/eaming made it possible for 
these young adults to manage to accomplish relative to their desired goals. Likewise, 
their freedom to achieve university entrance, high-level VET or full-time work is 
related to the opportunities they have to fulfil what they value with respect to these 
options. The resources and means to achieve what they value and deem as valued is 
shaped by the opportunities that are open to them. 
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Teacher education for teachers who teach students who are pursuing a range of 
productive post-school destinations 

There are two ways that we might evaluate the post-school destination of young 
adults, either by a adopting a “selection view” or an “options view” (Sen, 1992: 34). 
The selection view is focused on the comparison of the goodness of the bundles of 
choices a young adult is faced with, for instance, university entrance, high-level VET, 
full-time work which are socially valued goods, and other alternatives which are 
judged to be less than good (Sen, 1992: 36). The selection view presents all young 
adult everywhere as being able to choose. In this way, they thought of as comparing 
the character of all these possible destinations as equally realisable choices. 

The option view provides an interactive comparison between the “commodities” 
themselves, that is university entrance, high-level VET, full-time work and other 
alternatives, and the “revealed preference” of the young adults who choose a 
particular post-school destination (Sen, 1992: 34). This enables us to see the decisions 
young adults make as depending on the socio-economic, gendered and geographic 
structuring of their preferences, and the comparisons they can make about substantial 
life options. The weighing up the potentiality among different options, indicates the 
constraints on the freedom young adults have to choose. 

Queensland’s Next Steps surveys indicate that there are many factors influencing 
the means and extent of the freedom young adults have in selecting post-school 
destinations. Available resources tell them more bundles from which they can choose. 
The advantage or disadvantage of young adult’s may be judged by the education, 
training and employment resources in their social environment. Thus, Queensland’s 
Next Steps surveys are important indicator to use when comparing individual 
advantage and disadvantage concerning the freedom to choose among post-graduate 
destinations. Differences in social and economic characteristics make their conversion 
of resources or primary goods into the freedom to achieve variable. 

Teacher education and students for whom senior secondary schooling is failing 

Student-teachers can be made aware that the trend data analysed above 
substantiates Towards Q2 (Queensland Government, 2008: 7) identification of 
entrenched disadvantage. Likewise, they can explore what is to be done with 
respect to Melbourne Declaration's (MCEETYA, 2008: 10) commitment to 
achieving educational goals for young Australians, especially in the senior years of 
schooling and youth transitions and in particular to improve educational outcomes 
for Indigenous, low socioeconomic and other disadvantaged young Australians. 
What might the Australian, Queensland and (presumably) other State/Territory 
Governments do to institutionalise reforms to mitigate the structural disadvantaged 
faced by these groupings of young adults? Taking the education and training, and 
the social and economic conditions of young adults from advantaged backgrounds 
as the benchmark for Government, what is required? Student-teachers could 
investigate the challenge for realising Government policies involved in delivering to 
disadvantaged young adults of low socio-economic status, Indigenous identity and 
non-metropolitan locations the support that make for success among other young 
adults. 
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6. Conclusion 



The paper has provided insights into the relevance of Sen’s (1992, 1999) 
capability approach to the outcomes young adults gain from Queensland’s reforms to 
Senior Learning. Our analysis of the Next Step surveys may help the Indigenous, non- 
metropolitan and low SES parents to better understand the limits Senior L/eaming in 
having in terms of the achievements of their children. It suggests the need for schools 
and training providers to review their plan and services for these students. 
Governments now know that more real world work, rather than policy rhetoric is 
needed to improve the post-school destinations of Indigenous, non-metropolitan and 
low SES students. Teacher education needs a stronger focus on students’ geographic 
location, Indigenous identity and socio-economic status and to how it will enhance the 
freedom Year 12 completers have to achieve valued work/life goals through 
university and Vocational Education and Training. 
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